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notion of any distinction of principle between these two sciences, — 
so far at any rate as thinking, and pure psychology, are concerned, — 
must be abandoned. For this reason I hardly like the limitation which 
Mr. Schiller himself would impose upon Psychology. " Having a 
merely descriptive purpose, ' ' he says, Psychology " is content to record 
all values merely as made, and as facts" (p. 76). I do not see how 
psychology can be content to record values merely as facts, if it is to 
describe, e. g., a process of moral development ; for this essentially de- 
pends upon a progressive appreciation of values, an appreciation which 
can be truly described only by one who takes the point of view of value, 
and shows how the values in question are related to each other as such 
for the agent. It seems to me that the distinction between Logic and 
Psychology, — so far, at any rate, as thinking is concerned, — is 
merely one of convenience. Logic deals more with the systematic 
thinking of science, Psychology more with the simpler processes of 
ordinary thought. From this point of view the abstraction which 
Logic makes from the personality of the knower becomes at once ex- 
plicable and harmless : it is the kind of abstraction which Pragmatism 
itself would dictate. 

Henry Barker. 
University of Edinburgh. 

Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitchell. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. — pp. xxxv, 512. 

This work, arranged in lecture-form, and modestly described by the 
author as a text-book for the university student, is undoubtedly one of 
the most important philosophical publications of recent years. With 
originality of conception, and with a surprisingly complete knowledge 
of the relevant literature (in physiology and biology as well as in 
philosophy proper), Mr. Mitchell treats in a most illuminating manner 
the problems which lie on the border line between psychology and 
metaphysics. The book is equally remarkable for the wealth of its 
detail, and for the thoroughness of its development of general 
principles. There is a ripe maturity of thought, and a firm grasp 
upon the essentials of the subject. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mitchell has adopted a form of exposition which 
is likely to prevent his work receiving the attention which it deserves. 
Had the book been condensed to half its present size, and written as 
an independent contribution to current literature, it would have 
gained both in effectiveness and in value. Mr. Mitchell never fails to 
illumine any topic with which he may deal, but the constant digres- 
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sions into detailed treatment of side-issues, evidently introduced 
for text-book purposes, strain the interest and obscure the line of 
central argument. The book is much too difficult to prove a satisfac- 
tory class text-book, and it is much too diffuse for the general reader. 
But it is the very excellence of the book which suggests these 
criticisms. For it seems likely that these really superficial defects will 
keep many from reading what would be certain greatly to profit them. 
I have myself found considerable difficulty in tracing out the author's 
general plan, and in focusing to a definite view the central concep- 
tions upon which the work as a whole rests. These, when discovered, 
are found, I think, to be clear, precise, and consistently developed, 
but their discovery requires greater effort than the writer is at all 
justified in demanding from his readers. 

A quotation from Mr. Mitchell's preface will best indicate the plan 
and general scope of the volume. "This book does not take the 
place of any of the text-books in psychology. It deals with what 
may be called introduction to psychology, and with psychology as in- 
troduction to those other studies. ... I have retained the lecture 
form, but the lectures are meant for reading and not for hearing. The 
five lectures forming the first part of the book deal with the various 
explanations of experience and the mind. . . . The eleven lectures 
that follow are divided into two parts. One part consists of three 
lectures concerned with sympathetic and aesthetic intelligence. The 
other, consisting of eight lectures, follows the general development of 
intelligence, but especially as regards knowledge and conduct. . . . 
The fourth and last part consists of two lectures, of which one deals 
with the extension of the direct explanation, . . . while the final 
lecture is devoted to the indirect or physiological explanation ' ' (pp. 
ix, x). 

From the great variety of topics upon which Mr. Mitchell dwells I 
select for special consideration the two closely connected problems 
which come up for treatment in one or other aspect in every lecture, 
— the nature and forms of mental growth, and the consequent rela- 
tion of conscious experience to its non-experienced mental conditions. 

Mr. Mitchell vigorously attacks that biological view of consciousness 
which is so prominent in treatises on genetic psychology, — the view 
that consciousness is an instrument for securing adaptation of the or- 
ganism to its physical and social environment, and that its function is 
therefore essentially practical. On such a view the inner life is sub- 
ordinated to its outer manifestations. The adaptation may be satis- 
factorily secured through the development of instinctive reactions, 
with resulting impoverishment of the conscious life. 
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Mr. Mitchell meets this view on its own ground by an excellent 
analysis of the nature and function of habit. Those who interpret 
consciousness biologically do not exaggerate the extent to which the 
conscious life develops by transforming itself into instinctive reaction, 
and through the accumulation of automatisms, bodily and mental. 
But they have failed to realize the counter-truth, that such displace- 
ment of conscious experience is for the sake of its own inherent ends, 
being the conditio sine qua non of its further extension and enrich- 
ment. Habits are formed in the service of general dexterities ; and 
such dexterities by economizing effort and multiplying power yield an 
added intensity and a progressive complexity to the inner life. In 
one respect only, as Mr. Mitchell points out (p. 87), does conscious- 
ness in becoming habitual eliminate itself. The interest of an experi- 
ence is more or less dependent on its novelty. What we do habitu- 
ally we do without the same keenness of desire. But against this loss 
there is a twofold gain. The required effort diminishes equally with 
the interest ; and the loss of the old satisfaction leads through ennui 
to the development of the higher and more purely contemplative 
needs. 

It is worth observing, in this connection, that on such an interpre- 
tation of conscious growth, the purely biological view cannot legiti- 
mately be applied even to the lower animals. For if it should be 
admitted, as Mr. Mitchell seems inclined to do (p. 39), that ants and 
bees are in great part mere automata, it would be difficult to prove that 
human consciousness may not be destined to a similar eclipse. If the 
idealist view cannot be defended all along the line, the exceptions must 
weaken its general force. The growth towards enrichment of human 
experience may only be an accidental present tendency. Nor can 
any difference in treatment be based on an assumed fundamental dis- 
tinction between inherited and acquired faculties. In applying any 
such distinction we must, as Mr. Mitchell maintains, "remember two 
things : first,that we acquire no faculty which we have not inherited 
the faculty to acquire, and, secondly, that beginning with faculties 
which need no learning, there is an infinitely graded series up to those 
which need years to complete, or may never suffer themselves to be com- 
pleted " (p. 125). " The higher the species, the greater the inherited 
powers of learning, and the less the finished education" (p. 124). 
Either, then, we nullify the argument by placing ants, spite of their 
complex industrial and social life, low in the scale, or we ascribe to 
them a progressive individual experience, akin to that of man. Mr. 
Mitchell may possibly reply that his analysis of the nature and 
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function of habit applies only to the de facto development of human 
experience in the past. For in another connection (p. 115) we find 
the statement that " we have to follow the growth because we can 
never say why the mind must grow, but only how it does." This 
important limitation to the generalizations reached is, however, passed 
over without explicit recognition. 

But the problem of mental growth has a much wider bearing. 
When we pass from the motor automatisms to the more purely mental 
reactions, we are faced by the fundamental distinction between faculty 
and experience, that is to say, between experience and its non-ex- 
perienced mental conditions. "In accounting either for the forming 
or for the effect of an experience, no matter what it is, we have to 
introduce and specify a working of the mind or brain that is no part 
of experience " (p. 32). And for that reason it is "a quite needless 
penance ' ' to avoid the word ' faculty. ' For even while we avoid the 
term, we must perforce employ its synonyms, such as ' power ' or 
'disposition.' A mental faculty is " a power to achieve experience 
by means that we do not experience" (p. 119). It is never a 
conscious faculty, but only a faculty to which consciousness is due 
(p. 121). And as the self consists of those mental powers which we 
infer from the unified structure of experience, the same exactly is true 
of the mind as a whole. Nothing but confusion results from ignoring, 
— as present-day psychologists frequently do, — " the difference be- 
tween our self with its faculties on the one hand, and our experience 
of self and them on the other. . . . Though all experience is 
experience of our self and them, and is their work, neither it nor any 
faculty is ever an experience. . . . The nature of self and faculty 
has always to be inferred" (p. 81). "Neither the self nor any of 
its faculties is an experience. It would be absurd, of course, to sup- 
pose them anything so evanescent ; . . . the self is known, as we know 
anything, from what it does" (p. 113). 

The assertion so constantly made by present-day writers, that nothing 
exists for us save experience, can by no means be justified. Conscious 
experience in its very nature implies the existence of what can never 
by any possibility be itself experienced. Experience is always expe- 
rience of objects. " The experience of sensation is experience of ob- 
jects, e. g., of cold, or sweet, or a pain, or sound" (p. 57). But 
" to have an object-experience is also to have a subject -experience; it 
is to differentiate the object as we think it from our thinking it, our 
interest in it, and our dealing with it. These are our subject-expe- 
rience." This distinction can also be expressed as a division into 
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process and product (p. 62). My perception of a room can be ana- 
lyzed into a course of perceiving and the room as I perceive it. The 
perception has its own attributes, the room itself has quite other at- 
tributes. So far every one will more or less agree. These are differ- 
ences which cannot be ignored. But though " everyone sees the im- 
portance of distinguishing between a thought and its real object, the 
importance is not so apparent of distinguishing within a thought be- 
tween the thinking and what is thought " (p. 64). l Yet it is just this 
distinction which renders the assumption of a non-experienced self 
endowed with non-experienced powers or faculties unavoidable. 
Since this self and these powers condition experience at every 
moment in the most various ways, they do not fall outside the field 
of scientific knowledge. But that does not justify us in equating 
them with the conscious experience itself. The simplest instance 
of this is the power of association. "Internal connections belong 
to the experience, and give it coherence; but the mechanical or 
merely associative connection gives only cohesion. It is not a part of 
the experience, but simply a tendency to bring thoughts which, on 
investigation, we can trace to old associations" (p. 84). The same 
is true of any mental power, whether inherited or acquired. "It is a 
power to achieve experience by means that we do not experience. ' ' 

A similar analysis must be made of object-experience. It, too, is 
universally conditioned by the non-experienceable. This, however, is 
a point upon which Mr. Mitchell's utterences are all too brief and 
somewhat cryptic (cf. p. 23). The illustration employed on p. 118 
can only increase the reader's bewilderment. "It is not the color, 
you may say, but the factors into which physics analyzes light and its 
source, that are the cause [of our sensation] ; we only say it is the 
color till we know better. The same is to be said when we regard 
mental faculties like reason or sympathy as cause of our experience of 
thinking or pity. It is not wrong, but it explains nothing. As it is 
the color, so it is these faculties that we have to explain. And the 
explanation of a faculty consists in analyzing it not into anything that 
we experience in it, but into the conditions of the experience after 
which it is named. These conditions, of course, are also faculties of 
the mind, just as the orange has invisible powers that account for its 
color." This question of the relation of experience to the world ap- 
prehended is, I think, the one fundamental problem upon which Mr. 
Mitchell speaks with an uncertain voice. His attitude seems con- 

1 There are obvious ambiguities in Mr. Mitchell's terminology, and these probably 
indicate some lack of clearness in the underlying views. The main argument 
seems, however, to be, on the whole, unaffected by them. 
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stantly to alternate between subjectivism and some form of objective 
idealism. 

Into Mr. Mitchell's excellent account of the manner and degree in 
which, explanation by faculties is legitimate and indispensable in psy- 
chology, I cannot enter at any length. In adjusting the claims of the 
physical, of the organized faculties of the mind, and of experience 
itself, to be the causes of experience, he starts from the position that 
all experience is reaction on an occasion. When the occasion is purely 
physical, the reaction is instinctive and generates sensation. Experi- 
ence, as in pain or hope, or when a word suggests its meaning, itself 
acts as occasion of further experience. In every such case, however, 
in addition to the occasion, whether physical or mental, there is 
another factor in the cause ; and it is never another experience, but the 
self specified as this or that faculty. Everything in an experience that 
is not occasion must be regarded as the result of reaction, and there- 
fore as due to faculty. No experience can develop itself. 

Most of Mr. Mitchell's readers will probably feel that the best argu- 
ment for this faculty-view lies in the success with which he himself 
applies it in the interpretation of the growth of experience, alike in 
the intellectual, the moral, and the aesthetic spheres. In his hands it 
is very far removed from a merely verbal explanation, and inspires 
rather than limits the' demand for thoroughgoing analysis. It con- 
trasts most favorably with the flagrant inadequacy of the mechanical 
views which still dominate the majority of modern treatises on 
psychology. 

On one point, however, Mr. Mitchell seems to lie open to criticism. 
Unconscious faculties are not, as he justly maintains, simply mental 
processes stripped of consciousness, or placed in a separate conscious- 
ness below the threshold of our main consciousness. His standpoint 
also enables him to interpret many of those experiences which have 
been so fancifully taken by Hamilton and others as proving the exist- 
ence of the subconscious. But surely in other and better established 
phenomena there is overwhelming evidence in support of the exist- 
ence of mental processes which, though identical in general nature 
with our conscious processes, function independently. When this is 
recognized, the dividing of the products of mental activity between 
developed faculties and specialized subconscious processes may not in 
all cases be very easily made. Mr. Mitchell, to judge from the few 
passages in which he mentions the subconscious (pp. 46 and 354), 
seriously underestimates the extent and force of the evidence which 
can be offered in its support. That, however, is, as regards the main 
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issue, a comparatively minor point. Ultimately the subconscious 
processes, if recognized, would have to be treated from the same 
standpoint as those of the conscious self, and will therefore support 
any faculty-theory which can be shown to be required in the interpre- 
tation of experience in its more familiar forms. 

Mr. Mitchell, in tracing the growth of mind, emphasizes two main 
points: (i) that crude experience, experience in its lower and ani- 
mal forms, is not chaotic; and (2) that experience in its develop- 
ment does not merely omit differences found on the lower grades but 
transforms the laborious methods of lower experience by economizing 
according to higher principles. The first point, though frequently 
overlooked, is easily established. When there is no feeling of connec- 
tion, the distinctions are absent as well ; and whenever difference is 
felt, there, too, connection is experienced. "A primitive mind with 
all its senses in action has a thought so meagre that it would bewilder 
you and me, if we were not falling asleep, for we should not be satisfied 
in it. But the thoughts of animal and infant are no more bewilder- 
ing and unsatisfactory to them than ours to us. So also what is sim- 
ple common sense, and enough to satisfy us, a man of science may 
call inconceivable, because it will not fit with his fuller knowledge ' ' 

(P- J 4)- 

The all-important factor in the growth of experience is the devel- 
opment of faculties whereby what is essential for effective reaction is 
taken for granted. " We are as unconscious of how, and with what, 
we identify, as of how we remember " (p. 120). Though all think- 
ing, even the creative work of genius, is selecting,' "we do not have 
to recall our past experience in order to make the selection ; we are 
not aware of rejecting anything, or of selecting from anything. We 
direct the course with no more need to think of the means than in 
carrying out any course of physical action " (p. 88). " Instead of 
a revival of past experience we have a result of it ; instead of a fore- 
cast, or expectation of definite objects, we have a definite expectation 
determining the course of our thought, and the end that will satisfy 
it " (p» 369). This 'taking for granted ' assumes many forms, ap- 
pearing as instinct, as acquired dexterity, as expectation, as persistent 
curiosity. The ' stupidity ' of animals, their apparently absolute in- 
capacity to be educated beyond a certain point, seems to depend 
chiefly upon the fact that, though we can vary their experiences, we 
cannot create in them the curiosity or expectation which is necessary 
before they can profit by such experiences. " Surprising though it 
may seem, it is harder to draw a line anywhere above our point of 
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departure from perception than at it ; and, as the deepest line is cer- 
tainly drawn between brute and human intelligence, it is as easy to 
deny as to assert that animals reach the conceptual level at all, though 
the ascent to it is so gradual. It is possible that they never take an 
interest in the connections of things, never feel the need nor seek the 
satisfaction of grasping them " (p. 311). 

Such, briefly and inadequately sketched, are the main outlines of 
this very elaborate work. I may repeat, in conclusion, that though 
Mr. Mitchell demands considerable mental exertion from those who 
would profit by the reading of his book, all such efforts are most 
amply and generously repaid. 

Norman Smith. 
Princeton University. 



